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HOT DRY AREAS 


1. Hassid, Sami Y. Rural Housing Reconstruction 
in Egypt. Cambridge, Mass. Thesis 
prepared in Harvard University, School 
of Design, for Ph.D. in Architecture, 
1955. 177 p. typed. 


_ p-106 "In the introduction, the rural environment 
in Egypt was shown to be totally inadequate in its 
present state. 


To deal with the problem, a policy 
recently advocated calls for the building up 
of entirely new villages to replace the pre- 
sent ones. This was called the policy of total 
rural reconstruction, 


The policy is justified as a necessity 
and a right, and on economic, political and social 
grounds. 


The policy implies the reconstruction 
of 4,000 villages, many more hamlets or a total 
of about 3 million dwelling units for a rural 

population of 14,500,000. 


This may involve the investment of 
about 900 million pounds in house construction 
and more than 500 additional millions for 
community facilities and area utilities. 

These figures are conservative since they make no 
allowance for the increasing trends in rural 
population and the expected additional increase 
in dwelling units due to the decreasing trend 

in the average size of families. 


The figures seem fantastic when compared 
with the total Egyptian Government budget of about 
300 million pounds and the National income of about 
1,000 million pounds. 


The feasibility of the reconstruction 
policy has been assessed in the economic, social, 
technical, political and administrative fields. 


In the economic field, agricultural 
expansion has failed to keep pace with rural 
population increase. From a comparison of income 
and expenditure patterns, it was found that only 

5% of the rural population can afford to pay in 
full for their housing. Another 10% can contribute 
to that end, while the remaining 85% would need 
public assistance. On the other hand, the 

economic development of the country requires 

that as little funds as possible de diverted 

from productive schemes. 


In the social field, illiteracy is 
_ still dominating the rural scene. Its eradication 
is expected at the end of the ten year program 

of school construction. The precarious health 

| Situation of fellaheen is attributable to their 

_ deficient diet, their ignorance of health habits, 
_ the insufficiency of professional staff and 
medical facilities and especially the inadequacy 

: of the rural environment. The inferior status of 


women, patterns of social structure and community 
life should be studied carefully and adequate 
programs for their improvement need to be integrated 
in the overall rural rehabilitation policy. 


In the technical field, difficulties in 
design will arise from the deficiency of adequate 
data and the unpredictable nature of rural life 
evolution. The reconstruction policy requires the 
achievement of reductions in cost of execution 
and of expansion in the volume of production. 
Research is needed to make the best use of local 
resources, which until now have produced cheap 
but inadequate or good but expensive results. 
Existing urban facilities in terms of building 
industries and skilled labor could be:tapped but 
should be expanded and supplemented with rural 
counterparts. Rural unskilled labor is the main 
surplus commodity that could be used to advantage. 


On the political scene, it was proved 
that the fate of peasants was the object of little 
concern by responsible bodies in the tumultuous 
political life of the twentieth century. The 
Constitutional Monarchy that preceded the 1952 
Revolution did not ensure a true representation 
of the peasants' will. 


The administration structure of Egypt 
is based on centralization of power. Recent 
reorganization has provided the further central- 
ization of functions in newly created organisms and 
some measure of decentralization in existing 
organisms. The local will of the people has not 
the means of expression to become a major factor 
in the orientation of policies and administration. 


From the previous analysis, the following 
main conclusions may be drawn: 


1) The gap between the social rent and 
the cost of a decent dwelling unit for the majority 
of the rural population is too wide to allow any- 
thing near decent standards to be achieved under 
prevailing conditions, 


2) According to recent trends, the 
tendency is for a worsening of these conditions, 


3) Every effort should be made to 
narrow the gap and improve the general economic 
condition of the country before a substantial 
volume of production can be envisaged under the 
reconstruction policy, 


4) The rural housing reconstruction 
policy should be integrated in a comprehensive 
rural rehabilitation policy in the economic, social, 
technical, political and administrative fields. 
A failure in any of these fields may render the 
reconstruction policy faulty, inadequate or even 
useless. Similarly neglect of the reconstruction 
policy may ruin other partial programs of rural 
rehabilitation. 


5) The application of the comprehensive 
policy is possible on a long-range basis if the 
will exists at all levels of decision-making and 
and desire for better living is genuinely felt 

by the rural population., , 


p.125 "The present trends of increase in 
population may well result in doubling the rural 
population of Egypt before the completion of the 
reconstruction policy. Any measures intended to 
limit the increase in rural population should 
therefore be welcome, if otherwise acceptable. 


Of the measures that would be applied 
towards this purpose, lifting up existing minimum 
marriage ages would have a small and hypothetic 
effect and would create moral hazards. Prohibition 
or very strict restriction of polygamy is acceptable 
on religious grounds and would produce small but 
definite reduction of births. The Moslem religion 
accepts divorce as a better alternative to forced 
continuation of marriage. Prohibition of divorce 

is therefore impossible, but restrictions could 

be imposed by civil deterrents. These may indirectly 
contribute to reduction of natality. 


Birth control should be an effective 
weapon against population growth. It is not 

prohibited by religion and can be diffused by 
effective propaganda. It may be spontaneously 
or unconsciously adopted as a result of social 
evolution. 


An integrated approach by the authorities 
using all legitimate means along the said lines 
could result in breaking the spiral of population 
growth. The threat of this growth on the country's 
economy and, consequently, on the reconstruction 
program could thus be alleviated... 


p.139 "The rate of increase of the rural popula- 
tion has been kept low in comparison to that of 
urban areas thanks to the expansion of industry 
during this century. The absorption rate should 

be maintained to avoid increases in rural 
population above the existing trends. 


This can be done by development projects 
in land reclamation, new or expanded industries, 
marginal activities and social programs. There 

is no fear whatsoever that the absorption of any 
part of the rural population into these projects 
would jeopardize the agricultural output in any 
way. The 50% concealed unemployment that exists 
at present offers a very safe margin, far above 
what any foreseeable industrial expansion may 

need in terms of man-power. 


Internal migration to urban and 
industrial centres and to newly developed 
lands may help reduce overpopulation in 

saturated areas. 


Emigration has not been used in any 
significant amount in Egypt as an outlet for 
surplus population. Four countries in the 
neighborhood of Egypt are religiously, 


culturally, linguistically, climatically and 
economically adequate for the settlement of 
Egyptian peasants in them. The Sudan and Libya 
offer limited possibilities. Syria and Iraq 

have now under way many large scale development 
plans that will require man-power above that which 
can be supplied by the natural increase of their 
population. Bilateral agreements with these 
sovereign states should make possible the encourage- 
ment of mass migration of Egyptian families for 
the mutual benefit of the countries concerned... . 


p-153 "The future of Egypt seems therefore to 
pivot on the success of the long-range plans. Since 
the total rural housing reconstruction policy is 
supposed to require about thirty years for its 
completion, let us examine the probable economic 
situation of Egypt around the year 1987, pre- 
sumed date of completion of the program. 


. By that time, the full agricultural 
expansion anticipated as a result of the Aswan 
High Dam project will have been completed. It 
will allow the cultivation of 7.5 million feddans 
with 12 million feddans of crop area as against 
5.8 million feddans and 9.2 million feddans of 
crop area in 1947. Roughly speaking this repre- 
sents an increase of 30%, 


The industrial programs based on full 
electrification of the High Aswan Dam will also 
have been completed by that time. According to 
estimates of the Permanent Council for the 
Development of National Production, the national 
income will be increased by L.E.: 355 million as a 
result of the programs in the fields of agri- 
culture, industry, flood control and improvement 
of navigation. The national income in 1948 
being L.E. 1,017 million, the increase in national 
income as a result of the Council's projects for 
the Aswan High Dam will amount to about 35%. The 
report does not have anticipated figures for increase 
of income as a result of the other programs besides 
those depending on the Aswan High Dam. Allowance 
for them would probably bring the total improvement 
in national income to 50 or 60% over the 1948 figure. 


As for new job opportunities, it is 
difficult to estimate them from the Council's 
report. Agriculture will be left aside, the 
increase in job opportunities being in relation 
to land expansion which has been estimated above. 
The iron industries are expected to provide 
work for 3,000 people, the fertilizer plant for 
1,000. The remaining industries may raise the 
total to a figure between 10,000 and 20,000. 
Even with the addition of workmen engaged in 
subsidiary industries, in construction programs 
and in anticipated expansion of existing 
industries, the total may exceed 50,000 but 
hardly reach 100,000 new jobs in industries 
according to present plans. In contrast, it 
may be noticed from table XVII that for 
manufacturing industries alone, the labor 
force has increased from 478,087 in 1937 to 
718,776 in 1947, i.e. an increase of 240,689 
jobs in ten years. If the rate of absorption of 
population into industry is not to fall below 


the 1937-47 rate, about a million new jobs 
should be created in industries before the 

year 1987. This goal is far from being achieved 
by the programs now under consideration. The 
figure of 100,000 new jobs would represent an 
increase of 14% in the labor force employed in 
industry. 


Concluding this survey, it may be said 
that with the full execution of all development 
programs now under consideration, the improvement 
in year 1987 over the 1947 level would amount to 
30% for the agricultural acreage, 50 to 60% for the 
national income and 14% for the labor force engaged 
in industry. Approximations and errors are of 
course inherent to the forecast of such figures 
under the circumstances. 


The main point to be stressed here 
lies in a comparison of these approximate levels 
of improvement with the expected population 
increase during the period under consideration. 
In chapter A of this Part II, it was shown that 
under existing trends, the rural population in 
1987 may easily increase by 87% over the 1947 
level, for the urban population, the increase 
would be much larger, easily topping 100%. 


The conclusion to be derived from 
such a comparison is that unless something is 
done to check the increasing population trends, 
the development programs now under consideration 
will be insufficient even to maintain the present 
precarious economic situation. 


Especially as concerns industrial 
development projects it is alarming to see that 
while they would contribute towards increasing 
the national income by some 50 to 60%, they would 
afford new jobs to about only 14% more people. 
This suggests that the rise of income will 
profit a small share of the population or that 
the programs will further stress the cleavage 
between the "elite'’ and the "mass". To avoid 
this, the industrial programs should be coupled 
with additional programs which may perhaps 
proportionately add less to the national income, 
but which would offer job opportunities to a 
greater number of people. Rural housing re- 
construction programs within a rural rehabilitation 
policy may well be an instance of programs 
aimed at re-establishing this balance between 
gains in the national income and in job opportun- 
ities. 


Many useful lessons can be reduced from 
the above analysis. It has been often stated 
that Egypt cannot afford to let one drop of the 
Nile waters go to waste to the sea. This is 
being taken care of by the policy of the new 
regime. Just as truly it may be added that Egypt 
cannot afford to let its population increase 
indefinitely unchecked. Nor can Egypt afford to 
let any of its resources lay dormant, be wasted or 
be diverted to useless purposes. . . 


p.171 “Apart from the problems of increasing 
population and low national income, the rural 


economy is complicated by a maldistribution 
of rural land and by concealed unemployment. 


A major step towards the re-adjustment 
of rural land scales of ownership was taken by 
the enactment of the Land Reform Law. By 
limiting the area of large estates to 200 feddans 
and by distributing excess lands among small 

, peasants, this law will help eliminate extremes. 
Investment of former big land-owners will be 
diverted from the purchase of more land to 
other productive projects. Land reclamation 
and industries are adequate new fields for 
their investment. 


Agricultural cooperatives have 
received great impetus by the obligation for 
new owners to join them as stipulated in the 
Land Reform Law. These cooperatives are 
designed to give to the new owners the guidance 
and help necessary to bring about an efficient 
exploitation of their new lands. 


A major evil of the rural scene, 
namely continuous subdivision of land, is 
halted by the provisions of the Land Reform 
Law. .No further subdivision of existing lots 
will be allowed below 5 feddans. Some 
smaller lots will be enlarged by the distri- 
bution of requisitioned land. Further steps 
are required to bring about the consolidation 
of all existing small plots. 


The dissolution of private "wakfs"' 
has re-circulated 417,897 feddans of blocked 


lands. It is expected to allow a more efficient 
management of these lands by their owners or 
their re-sale to peasants. 


Individual family incomes may be 
promoted by a better use of spare time. 
Cattle breeding may be intensified as a 
result of limited cooperative farm mechaniza- 
tion. Poultry and dairy products can be im- 
proved and their production can be intensified 
by individual and cooperative efforts. Small local 
crafts and industries may provide additional 
sources of income. 


In conclusion, it may be said that 
efforts to achieve a better distribution of 
rural income are proceeding in the right 
direction. Further steps may be necessary 
in the future to maintain the gains acquired 
and to progress in the same direction. The 
promotion of rural income can be greatly 
helped by measures taken at local level. 
These may be less spectacular in scale than 
some of the other projects discussed, but 
their direct effect on the improvement of 
family income may be quicker and surer. 

They necessitate constant attention, careful 
organization on the part of the Government, 
and a spirit of abnegation on the part of 
social workers eventually entrusted with 
their implementation." 


2. Karachi: The new University. French 
Bureau of Technical Cooperation. 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs,Paris 
1956, 22p. with photos; plans. 


The architectural conception of 
this project was the work of M. Ecochard 
Riboulet and G. Thurnauer for the 
Planning Committee of the Karachi University. 
Its leading principles are stated as follows: 


The new University of Karachi will 
be a complex organization including: a. the 
University itself, with its general buildings, 
its faculties, and the students’ housing, 

b. the staff housing and the servants housing, 
c, the site to be reserved for the different 
Colleges which will gradually emigrate from 
the city to the University. 


The general buildings and the class 
buildings of the University should be, by their 
central position, in easy contact with all of 
the residents of the campus, that is the regular 
students, the college students, the staff and 
the servants. Moreover, the staff and the 
servants, who have a family life, should be able 
to have an independant life within the campus. 


In addition to these imperatives, 
the comfort and favourable working conditions 
of the campus residents require protection 
against the unpleasent tropical climate. This 
protection will lead to a systematic orientation 


of the buildings facing the wind, and to a 


rational protection against the sun rays. Two 
photostats follow. 
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UNIVERSITY CAMPUS. 
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HOT HUMID AREAS 


Corrada, Raphael. Devising a Housing Program 
for the Rural Low Income Families 
of Puerto Rico. Cambridge, Mass., 
Paper prepared in Harvard University 
Housing & Planning Legislation Courses 
7-2b, 9-3a, 1956. 55 p. typed. 


p.4l "We have arrived to the final task of 
this study, which is to devise a Rural Housing 
Program. There have been two major reasons for 
considering the rural housing problem in its 
broader aspects. First, as we suspected before, 
housing is not the prime problem of the rural 
population in Puerto Rico. We have found that 
housing cannot be isolated from other priorities 
concerning general development of agricultural 
production and labor productivity. Under these 
conditions, good housing can be obtained and 
enjoyed only if good farming and good business 
are developed in the rural areas. Second, we 
wanted to know the effects of the Land Law, the 
Agricultural and the Industrial Plans as they 
are the one shaping the rural enviroment. These 
instruments oriented to improve the rural condi- 
tions provide the basic framework to which the 
housing program should be coordinated. In the 
process we found what seem to be shortcomings 
in the theoretical and operational aspects of 
the Land Law. 


Our next step will be a series of 
recommendations for rural legislation oriented 
to improve the general conditions and a Housing 
Program intended to improve the housing aspect 
of the rural areas. The proposals that will 
follow are not detailed enough mainly because 
the whole study has not been detailed enough. 
Serious aspects are likely to have been over- 
looked and emphasis likely to have been wrongly 
placed. Finally, they do not represent more 
than a particular scale of values. 


The consequences of the recommendations 
are fairly explicit with each proposal in the 
sense define a particular purpose. General 
consequences have been avoided for the danger of 
falling into optimistic platitudes. 


A. Proposals for Legislation Concerning the 
Rural Conditions 


1. Completion of the expropiation 
of all land held in excess to the 500 acres 
limitation by absentce landowners or corp- 
orations and extension of this limitation to 
other landowners on the following grounds. 


a. That in Puerto Rico, where the 
farmland is so scarce and the population de- 
pending on it so large, big holdings are 
incompatible with adequate living standards 
for the majority of the rural population. 


| 


In the highlands, where most of the big 
holdings belonging to native landowners 

are, the economic conditions are most dis- 
tressful and the distribution of wealth most 
unequal. 


b. That in excess to the five 
hundreds acres limitation there are still 
146,534 acres held by corporations and 

' 246,417 acres held by other Landowners. 
Together with 291 individuals having more 
than 500 acres there are 70,525 landless 
families depending upon farm employment. 


c. That the land so acquired 
capable of yielding high returns (comparable 
to those of sugar cane and pineapples) be 
devoted to Proportional-profits Farms according 
to the Title IV of the Land Law. This high- 
yielding land is likely to be in the lowlands 
already dedicated to those crops. 


d. That the land so taken located 
in the highlands areas be divided into Family 
-type Farms according to the Title VI of the 
Land Law. Assuming 60% of the big holdings 
to be located in the highlands around 17,000 
such farms could be established. 


e. That although the law of the 500 
acres refers to "entities legally organized" 
its applicability can be broadened as to in- 
clude natural individuals on the grounds that 
civil marriage is an entity legally organized 
and that its purpose was a more equitable 
distribution of wealth. 


2. The control and eventual 
elimination of the fragmentation of farm- 
land by law on the following ground. 


a. The condition of minifundia 
tends to perpetuate an inefficient operation 
and inadequate returns from farm holdings 
which ultimately result in extreme poverty 
for their owners. 


b. Besides being detrimental to 
good living conditions for the individual it 
affects the entire agricultural production 
and hence the whole island which depends so 
much on it. 


c. Fragmentation affects adversily 
the productivity of the land and of those 
tilling it, hampering seriously the attempts 
for a higher productivity of both. Thus, it 
represents an obstacle to the very purposes 
and goals of the Agricultural and Industrial 
Plans. 


d. The control by law of further 
fragmentation and the elimination of the existing 
one should include, among other at present being 
overlooked, the following considerations. 


1) The determination of economic 
size units for the different crop areas and 
the prohibition of further subdivision of 
farmland beyond those sizes. 


2) The prohibition of further 
subdivision beyond the economic size for here- 
ditary reasons so as to protect the productivity 
of the land and the labor. 


3) An incentive program oriented 
to achieve the consolidation of all the farms 
of less than the economic size including loans 
for purchase of adjacent lands. Condemnation 
and expropiation rights in cases of refusal 
based on the following court decision. 


"If the People of Puerto Rico are 
convinced that the purpose of the Land Authority 
in requesting the condemnation of land of less 
than 500 acres belonging to private persons is 
advisable and necessary for public purposes it 
may institute the said proceeding." 


3. The discontinuation of the 
Rural Communities in the rural areas and 
the completion of the resettlement of 
agregados in urban places on Minimum 
Requirements Subdivisions for the following 
reasons. 


a. The Rural Communities are 
based on a short run consideration that has 
overlooked the expected and essential shift 
in occupation leading to acequate living 
conditions in the rural areas. 


b. The pattern of rural communities 
represents a frictional element opposed to the 
rate of urbanization in towns and the rate of 
mechanization in the farmlands tending to pre- 
serve the existing condition of disguised un- 
employment. 


c. It is so for the fact that the 
rest of the Rural Communities have been oriented 
to the sugar cane plantations when this sector 
will be the first and most affected by the 
mechanization process and those working in the 
lowlands the most likely to become engaged in 
manufacturing activities at the urban places. 


d. The number of agregados already 
resettled amount to 58,338 families which will 
be enough to meet the labor requirements for 
1975 which are from 41,000 to 69,000 wage earners 
families. Meanwhile, the relocation of those 
agregados waiting for resettlement can be continued 
on Minimum Requirements Subdivisions in urban 
places, At the current pace of 2,000 families 
per year no disruption is likely to occur in 
either urban or rural areas. 


e. The Rural Community represents 
a quasi-urban scheme rather expensive due to 
the facilities that it intends to provide for 
a noneconomical size which results in inadequate 
services. They prevent, at the same time, the 


il. 


urban places from attaining a more proper scale, 
The new Minimum Requirements Subdivisions in 

the fringes of the urban places represent a less 
expensive scheme where utilities can be provided 
more readily at a lower cost. 


4. The broadening of the scope of 
the Land Law, now limited to the agregados, 
to cover all rural families below a minimum 

‘income level. The minimum income level to 
be defined by a dynamic concept subject to 
periodic revision so as to eliminate the 
extreme cases of poverty and the excessive 
inequality in the distribution of wealth. 
The following considerations point out the 
necessity of this new criteria. 


a. The Land Law is at present 
restricted to the landless peasants while 
those families owning a piece of land from 
3 to 19 acres are in similar distressing 
conditions. This group represented 34% of 
the total rural population in 1950. The 
| Land Law does not seek to improve the living 
conditions of those families having less than 
three acres not obtained from the Land Law 
which represent another 24% of the rural low 
incomes families. 


b. The present poverty of the 
rural areas is not entirely based upon the 
ownership of the farmland nor is it likely 
to be solved by using that single criteria. 

i which allows for solutions not involving the 

i distribution of farmland. It also provides 

a more flexible concept which can be con- 
tinuously revised as prior goals are achieved. 
A flexible yardstick is specially essential 
when substandard conditions have to be 
temporarily accepted. 


c. The income level express more 
accurately the concept of adequate living 
conditions if defined as that level at which 
minimum living standards are financiables. 


d. Wide differences in the economic 
status among the rural families constitute a 
handicap to the development of high standards of 
living by establishing a recognized inferior 
group and a superior one. The standard of 
living is a cultural result of goods, education, 
services, habits and attitudes. The big economic 
gap has the effect of lowering the assimilation 
of culture by the lower group. A better distribu- 
tion of wealth in rural Puerto Rico is essential 
to attain minimum living standards. 


B. A Rural Housing Program 


l. The Objectives 


To provide 
adequate living facilities for all families at 
present having $500 income or less at a minimum 
construction cost and at a maximum social benefit. 
Adequate living facilities are, for our purposes, 


a living space of 20 sq. yds. for the first 
person and 10 additional sq. yds. for every 
two additional persons; a living space properly 
protected from the elements by materials of 
such durability as, or equivalent to, concrete, 
cinder blocks, bricks or asbestone; a living 
space properly supplied with at least running 
water and electricity; a living space provided 
with a sanitary latrine ouside the house; a 
living space having the general store and the 
elementary school at not more than a half 

mile walking distance; a living space that 

can be financed and enjoyed with the least 
economic stress upon its dwellers. 


Minimum construction cost and 
maximum social benefit represent for us the 
following. That construction cost which 
while in harmony with the economic limitations 
provides a certain degree of economic im- 
provement in the way of salaries to partially 
correct the seasonality of the farm labor 
income. In other words, a Public Work Program 
during the "dead season" based upon a long 
term economic consideration which allows to 
count on the expected economic ability for 
1975 or after. The public expenditures so 
employed will distribute wealth according to 
the economic multiplier mechanism and thus 
attain a more stable income for the rural 
areas. 


The scale of the housing program 
is calculated from the number of families 
likely to remain in the rural areas to meet 
the labor requirements for 1975 and living 
in parcels of less than 19 acres. It in- 
volves around 90,000 to 101,000 dwelling 
units of which 41,000 to 69,000 are likely 
to belong to wage earners families. Of 
the wage earners families, around 25,000 
have been resettled in rural communities 
and have a specific location strategically 
situated according to transportation routes 
and utility lines. Among those living in 
Rural Communities some 12,800 will have 
adequate housing by 1960 which is the time 
this Housing Program is assumed to start. 
Another 26,000 families of farm laborers 
are scattered over the rural areas in parcels 
of 3 acres or less owned by them. The rest 
of the agregados are expected to move to the 
outskirts of the urban places and become 
resettled in Minimum Requirements Subdivisions. 
This group amount to 70,500 families and at 
present are still living in the rural areas. 
The total scale of this Housing Program in- 
volves only those families likely to stay 
in the rural areas which are from 101,000 to 
123,000 in number. 


The total available resources can 
be spatially distributed using the following 
procedure. In the Rural Communities there 
will be 12,800 meeting the standards accepted 
by this program. The non-dilapidated units 
which will amount to 36,000 by 1960 are likely 
to correspond to those families having a farm 


12. 
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of 3 to 19 acres for they are the most better 

off in the income level we are concerned with. 
These families are likely to be distributed all 
over the rural areas but twice as many in the 
highlands. Of the not dilapidated units 10,500 
are likely to be meeting the utilities standards 
of running water and electricity by 1960 and 
probably located next to the urban areas or along 
the distribution lines. 


The working period proposed by this 
Housing Program is around six months during 
the so-called rural dead season. The Program 
as a whole assumes the effectuation of the 
Agricultural and Industrial Master Plans and 
these plans to be started by 1960, the time this 
Program is expected to begin. The rest of the 
assumptions upon which this Program is based 
are those stated in Part II of this study. 


2. The administration of the Program 


The Social Programs 
Administration does not have the legal power to 
carry through a housing program involving land not 
belonging to the People of Puerto Rico. Because 
our Housing Program does involve land in private 
ownership such a legal tool would have to be 
created to enable the SPA to effectuate our program . 
The following alternative is proposed to avoid 
that legal limitation and for other more basic 
reasons explained below. There are in Puerto Rico 
two agencies concerned with the housing problem 
of the low income families. The Puerto Rico 
Housing Authority which is concerned with the 
urban housing problem and the SPA which is concerned 
with the rural housing problem. Although the PRHA 
never has carried a rural housing program such 
power is authorized to it by law. The following 
wing passage seems to place the rural areas in 
general under its jurisdiction. 


"The Housing Authorities which have 
rural areas under their jurisdiction may under- 
take the provision of housing for the families 
of low incomes in such areas, and may comply with 
any conditions, not inconsistent with the purposes 
of the sections 31-55 of this title." 


There are four Housing 
Authorities in the most important municipalities 
of the island and the PRHA in charge of the rest 
of the area not covered by those municipal 
authorities. The PRHA serves also as a central 
coordinating agency for the municipal ones. A 
special advantage is derived by placing our 
program under the PRHA. It allows one agency 
to treat the housing problem as one. By being 
in charge of urban and rural housing the PRHA 
becomes capable of coordinating housing with 
the expected shift in occupation between the 
rural and urban places. The transition is 
effectuated and controlled by an agency in 
charge of realizing it in an orderly manner. 
To carry through the Rural Housing Program a new 
department is needed which can be called Depart- 
ment of Rural Housing as opposed to the Depart- 
ment of Urban Housing. This department would 
be in charge of the following functions, among 
other more detailed which this study does not 
intend to settle. 


| 
| 
| 
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a. The drafting of an Operational 
Plan for every six months corresponding to the 
rural idle time during which the Rural Housing 
Program will be carried through. This plan 
should include details concerning the location, 
number and size of units; the volume and dis- 
tribution of the construction materials. 


b. The creation of a Construction 
Company with jurisdiction only over rural areas 
to carry through the Rural Housing Program. 

The activities of such a company would be 
limited to that level of incomes not served by' 
private builders. The working brigades to be 
selected among those farm laborers otherwise 
unemployed. The Company should be authorized 
to pay lower wages corresponding to the un- 
skilled labor they will be employing. The Company 
should be authorized to hire experienced fore- 
men to carry through the construction job. 


c. The drafting of a Financial 
Program covering the expenses for each 
Operational Plan. The agreements with the 
farm laborers covering the conditions, amount 
and schedule for repayment of the dwelling 
unit. 


d. The coordination with the 
Department of Urban Housing and the Social 
Program Administration for the rate of 
relocation of agregados families in the 
Low-cost Housing Projects and Minimum 
Requirements Subdivisions. 


The families of agregados 
to be relocated in the urban areas are under 
the jurisdiction of SPA and the DUH. The 
concern of this Rural Program is limited 
to those families who are likely to stay 
in the rural areas. The Mutual Aid Housing 
Program is assumed to be continued by the 
SPA in the Minimum Requirements Subdivisions... 
In case that the load for the PRHA becomes 
unmanageable the creation of seven districts 
authorities corresponding to the existing 
seven political districts is suggested. 
Four of these authorities already exist in 
the cities of San Juan, Ponce, Mayagiez and 
Arecibo. These cities represent the capitals 
of four corresponding districts of the same 
name. Three new agencies would be required 
for the districts of Humacao, Aguadilla and 
Guayama. The scheme proposed does not require 
the turning over of the Rural Housing Program 
to those district's agencies but rather the 
establishment of seven field offices corres- 
ponding to those districts. 


A governmental Construction 
Company to carry through the Rural Housing 
Program is undoubtly the most controversial 
part of the proposals concerning the admin- 
istrative aspects. It needs further clari- 
fication for otherwise can be considered as 
detrimental to the private interests or a 
dangerous precedent. The following consi- 
derations have led to it. 


| 

| 
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a. The precedent of governmental 
agencies operating in fields traditionally 
belonging to private interests has been pro- 
vided in Puerto Rico long ago. For example, 
the government operates the public transporta- 
tion system in San Juan; the Agricultural 
Company produces, distributes and sells 
directly to the public, farm products; the 
Land Authority cultivates and processes sugar 

‘cane and pineapples. 


b. The Rural Construction Company 
would be operating in an area not affecting 
the interests of the construction companies. 
Its theater of operation is limited to the 
rural areas. It is explicitly restricted to 
a income level which does not fall into the 
market of any construction company. Finally, 
it has a limited life span which ends at the 
completion of the Housing Program. 


: c. The usual contracting has been 
discarded due to the provision concerning the 
selection of working brigades. As stated above, 
; the major part of the labor force should comprise 
the farm laborers, a consition difficult to 
enforce in private companies. The increase 

in cost due to unskilled labor does not represent 
a major disadvantage because the small house 
construction is simple and the elimination 

of profits is likely to absorb the cost of 

extra labor time. 


3. The Financial Aspects of the 
Program. 


i At present the 
Mutual Aid Program produces houses at a cost 
of $9.15 per sq. yd. excluding labor and 

| machinery. For our purposes we can assume 

| that labor represents 40% of the total cost 
| } and that administratives expenses account 


} for 5% more. These percentages are likely 
: to be rather high than low because labor is 
; comparatively cheaper in Puerto Rico. More- 


over, the MAP does not include finishing, 
windows and doors in their cost. Assuming 

an additional 20% for the above items the 

cost in our units is likely to become around 

$17 per sq. yd. The additional cost of 
transportation will be assumed to account 

for another 5% raising the total cost to 
approximately $20. A three-room unit would 

cost around $800 having 40 sq. yds. of 

living space. The total cost of the Rural 
Housing Program based upon the above assumpticns 
is shown in Table XVIII. As the table shows 
there would be needed approximately 97.7 millions 
y to finance the entire Rural Housing Program. 

Let us assume that the time period is 20 

years with an annual allocation of 4.8 millions 
to start with. These annual assignation is 
expected to decrease as the repayments start to 
come in. The Rural Communities Program which 
its elimination has been proposed by our re- 

a commendations has an annual budget of 1.5 millions 


that can be diverted to the RHP. The rest 

or 3.3 millions will be assumed to come from 

a new assignation by the Legislature on the 
following grounds. First, the Rural Housing 
Program is a self-paying project including 
interest at the current 2.5%. It can be argued 
that the uncertainty of repayment is so high 

as to undermine the validity of this argument. 


This is true to certain extent. A gradual 


discount from current wages similar to that for 
social security certainly would provide the 
desirable certainty. This suggestion assumes 
free consent of both parties. 


Table XVIII. Total cost of the Rural Housing Program 


Size of Unit Floor area No. of units Total area 


Total cos 


t 


1 or 2 rooms 20-30 sq. yds. 18, 500 460,000 yds. 
three 32,000 1,280,000 " 
four 33, 200 1,660,000 
five 24 ,600 1,475,000 

six 12,300 860,000 
seven or more 90 (average) 2,500 225,000 


9.25 mi 
25.60 
33.20 
29.50 
17.25 
4.50 


llions 


123,100 5,966, 000 
Minus available resources 36,000 1,080,000 


119,30 
21.60 


Totals 87, 100 4, 886,000 


Second, the governmental 
investment would be subjected to the economic 
multiplier mechanism which would finally account 
for an increase in the total income derived from 
the rural areas. This increase would benefit all 
the economic sectors including the governmental 
revenues. The marginal propensity to consume is 
very high in the low income families. For example, 
if they spend $9 of every $10 they earn, the 
multiplier becomes 10. Thus, 97 million would 
generate a total of 970 millions after a period of 
time, in terms of income, consumption and savings. 


Third, such an investment 
would correct temporarily the seasonal unemployment 
common to the rural areas. This program would 
alleviate the situation until the Agricultural and 
Industrial Plans had achieved a higher and more 
stable pattern of incomes. 


The individual financial 
considerations have been based upon the expected 
income of $1,000 to $1,400 for the average family. 
A significant limitation is that the cost of the 
houses varies according to their sizes but no 
guarantee exists for the big families being the 
better off in the low income bracket. This 
limitation might be corrected by increasing the 
amortization period of them. According to our 
calculations the smallest house would cost around 
5400 and the biggest around $1,800 excluding the 
Sanitary unit. The rent capacity was calculated 
bdetween $55 to $70 assuming 5% of the annual income. 
In twenty years the payment ability of 123,100 
families would be between a low 135 million to a 
high of 172 million. The entire Rural Housing 


97.70 


Program would require a total of 145.7 million 
including interest at 2.5% during twenty years 
to render it selfpaying. 


Until now all our 
calculations have been limited to the cost of 
the dwelling units excluding that of the utilities 
which have been included in our definition of 
adequate living. The provision of running water 

‘and electricity is not the concern of the Rural 
Housing Program but it is its concern to 
coordinate with the proper agency to achieve the 
desirable standards in the most efficient way. 
The Puerto Rico Aqueducts and Sewage Authority 
has a program for rural adueducts and for the 
provision of running water to poor families 
with a 19 million budget assigned. The 
Hydroelectric Power Authority has a program 
for rural electrification with a 3 million 
assignation. We will assume here from that that 
the proper coordination is carried through 
by the proposed Department of Rural Housing 
with the agencies just mentioned. The proper 
coordination would account for a comprehensive 
attack upon the rural housing problem which 
is the main emphasis of this Rural Housing 
Program. On the other hand, granted that the 
main lines can be provided, can the low income 
farm families pay for those utilities? This 
is an important question we have to leave un- 
answered because information is lacking con- 
cerning the costs of those services. Further 
investigation is required in this particular. 


To sum up, the 
financial procedure selected to carry through 
the Rural Housing Program is intended to serve 
several purposes. The most important purpose 
is to provide temporary alleviation of the 
rural seasonal employment until the Agricultural 
and Industrial Plans are carried through. It 
further provides a sound investment for the 
government producing profits that can be plowed 
back for other social improvement programs or 

_ in other aspects of rural renewal. 
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4. Farmer's Participation in the 
Rural Housing Program. 


This aspect of the 
Housing Program is undoubtedly the most important. 
The program is ultimately based upon the will- 
ingness of the low income farm families to 
consent, cooperate and repay the entire project. 
An educational program is likely to achieve the 
proper state of mind among the farm laborers 
needed to insure the success of our program, 
Such educational program is needed for in- 
adequate rural level of living is negligence 
in a greater extent than in urban areas. 
The small farmers are prone to plow back 
their profits into expansion of the agricultural 
productionin complete disregard of their living 
conditions. As the agricultural production in- 
creases prices go down and the expected profits 
are not made, neither is a better standard of 
living. Furthermore; the farm wage earners 
need to have confidence in the program and be 
willing to accept discounts from their wages 
as to pay for the new homes. The following 


points are suggested for such an educational program. 


a. Comprehension of the Rural Housing 
Program, its purposes, functioning 
and agreements. 


Awakening of desires for better 
living conditions. 


Cooperation and mutual help among 
themselves. 


Better expenditure habits. 


Awareness of their need and 
role in society. 


In a sense, 
a sound expenditure pattern would sum up in economical 
terms the more subjective goals expressed above. 
It would make those goals more attainable. Aware- 
ness of the importance of better living conditions 
is not always present in the low incomes families. 
Education needs to precede our Rural Program to 
develop such goals for the agreements essential to 
its success are all based on free consent. Their 
full hearted participation in the drafting of the 
agreements; in the construction of their houses; 
in the repayment schedule and in the subsequent 
improvement of their living enviroment is thus 
the cornerstone of this program. 
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III SPECIAL ARTICLES 


4. Delhi Seminar on Housing & Planning for 
South East Asia, Part III. United 
Nations Technical Assistance un- 
published MSS 1954. Extracts from 
tape recordings of discussions. 


STANDARDS OF DESIGN 


1. Light & Ventilation 


K. Hadinoto (Indonesia) In the hot humid climates we want to get the breeze 
always through our houses; so all the shrubs, the compound wall, and anything 
that could block the wind must be avoided. We used to build an open building 
without any walls at all, but, so that every breeze could evaporate the moisture 
from our skin, we had open louvers all around. We also see that the roof space 
is well ventilated so that radiation of heat from the roof into the house can be 
avoided, 


G. J. Middleton (Australia) In our damp tropical north of Australia we also 
have very open designs: most of the houses there are built up high, on stilts, 
to get well away from ground heat andthey have a very open plan; simply one 
huge verandah with a little enclosed space for bedroom in the centre. But when 
we get our hot water-laden winds coming in off the sea we do not get very good 
skin evaporation. 


L. Page (Singapore) The only thing that makes life tolerable at all in the 

hot humid regions, where the pores of the skin are perpetually open and one is 
perpetually sticky, is some sort of air movement across the skin. The fact that 
the air is loaded with moisture does not affect this basic need for air movement. 
Air movement can be induced by having a different sized opening on one side of 

the house to the other, which banks up air in such a way that movement is induced. 
Where one is using permanent materials, like concrete blocks and bricks, it is most 


important to have very wide eaves to prevent the walls from heating up, whether 
the roof is pitched or flat. 


G. F. Middleton (Australia) Apart from ventilation, the types of windows and 
doors that can also be used for the exclusion of dust, also their height from 
the ground, are most important. It has been said that windows in sleeping rooms 
should be low so that incoming air can move directly over the recumbent figure. 


S. P. Raju (Hyderabad) Some architects provided the same size of windows 

and the same amount of window space for village houses as for urban houses, but 
the villagers closed up the openings. We asked them why they did this and 

they replied "Sir, all day we spend our life in sunshine and glare and when we 
come home we want a softer light."' We have tried to solve the problem of 
ventilation without letting in glare and rain by inserting cylindrical tiles 
("guna" tiles) in the wall at a slope. We are also putting gauze on both sides 
to keep out insects, birds and reptiles. 


C. A. Doxiades (Greece) In different periods of the past there have been 
rooms without any windows at all which were not considered unhygenic. Let 
us not forget that in hot climates where there is no air conditioning, we 
may find the solution in a room with only ventilators under the roof and no 
windows at all. We find such rooms in acient Rome and ancient Greece; some- 
times built along the external wall, sometimes built inside the house. 


N. Dhar (Military Engineering Services, India) In Delhi, central India, 
actually the same room has to provide for three climatic conditions. We 

are agreed that in a hot humid climate we need large openings and plenty 

of cross ventilation. We are also agreed that in a hot dry climate we need 
small openings to keep the heat out. The same room has to cater again for 
the winter season when we need comfortable ventilation but no cross draughts. 
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J. Tyrwhitt (Canada In hot dry climates it seems better to have three separate 
spaces than to try to design one space to serve all purposes. This can be 
achieved by a closed room with small openings for hot summer days and cold winter 
nights; a partly enclosed space - the verandah-for general living, and also 
sleeping during the monsoon season; and a completely open space - open courtyard 
or rooftop - for sleeping during the hot dry nights. All this can be achieved 

in quite a small area if we are clear what we are planning for. 


A. Sharon (Israel) Doors are even more important than windows, because usually 
in summer you keep all your doors open, Therefore doors should be designed to 
provide as much cross ventilation as possible. Another form of opening that 

is very important is just under the roof. The hot air rises up and goes out 

of the house better than through small windows provided in the walls of the 
house. It has also been found useful in Israel to provide a small opening just 
above the bed level for cross ventilation during hot weather, which can be closed 
by a flap, or even a piece of cardboard, during the cold months. Openings for 
ventilation are far more important than windows for light in our climates. 


Jane Drew(Chandigarh) In our housing we are experimenting with a vertical louver 
- in fact a plank - which can be turned or adjusted to give ventilation from 

top to bottom at the corners of the room, where you can project the crosswall 
outwards and so shelter the opening from glare. This gives both ventilation 

and security. This is quite divorced from a viewing window. 


K. V. Thadaney (Madras We have designed a pre-cast concrete window frame 
which has fixed built-in concrete louvers for the bottom half and an open 
"jalli" at the top, and we provided a two foot projecting concrete sunshade. 
This prevented the rain and the sun from beating in, and the bottom half 
allowed the breeze to enter, but no rain or sun. 


Traditional Design 


J. D. N. Versluys (UNESCO) We are usually on safe ground if we follow traditional 
designs, and any changes should be made very carefully. To mention one example 
from Indonesia where there was a lot of hookworm in a certain area. It was decided 
to provide for the people separate latrines and separate kitchen quarters. 

The hookwor: went down, but malaria went up very much, because in the past 

there had been smoke in the living room from the kitchen corner which had 

prevented the mosquitoes from coming in. 


Jane Drew (Chandigarh) This statement seems to me highly dangerous. You should 
think directly of people's possibilities, of their requirements, of their 
comforts, and take every possible opportunity to have full discussion with them, 
but the last thing you should do is to try to follow or copy what was done by 
their parents and grandparents before them. There are several things which 

we have innovated in Chandigarh - the high-level chulas (cooking stoves) and so 
on, but which we did not put in the poorest quarters because we were afraid 

of altering their tradition. We have since been castigated for this. They 

have said "Why have you given these comfortable things to clerk's wives and 

not to us? "Why do we still have to sit on the floor?" And they were quite 
right: we had been too timid to think of their real needs and way of living. 

Of course you have to have the closest contact with your client, and to watch 
the reactions all the time, but you should only think of their true way of life, 
and not at all of what was done by their grandparents. 


Prof. J. P. Thysse (Indonesia) In many parts of the world the traditional 
buildings for the poorer people are quite good and are adjusted according to 
the climatic conditions and things like that, only sanitation is a matter 
that usually needs careful scrutiny. But in some other parts of the world 
it is not so, and that is the trouble. 


G. S. Dugal (Poona, India) Looking back to the traditional way of building, 
I have a point tc make in Northern India. If it is the user's requirements 
which must predominate in the design, then we must realise that the main and 
most important part of the house in India, where the climate is like Delhi, 
is the courtyard, and in winter nobody sits in the room; they live in the 
courtyard. During summer when it becomes very hot, the people sit in the 
Shade of the trees around the dwelling. The rooms if they are at all used, 
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are used only during the daytime and are darkened to keep the sunshine 

out. When winter comes, no one likes to sit in the rooms during the 

day, they like to bask in the sun. Again the question of windows or 

no windows hardly assumes any importance for the user. There is only a 

very small part of the year, and that is when it rains, that window area 

may assume some significance. But when we have verandahs, that is where 

the people sleep then. To my mind, large windows in an area like this 

are quite unnecessary and simply raise the cost of the house. They will 

not in fact be used. 

We have very few architects, and those we have tend to congregate in the 

bit cities. Most housing schemes are put up by the Government and, with 

all the respect that I have for the Government engineers, and I am a builder, 
I have found they are men who have absolutely no time to consult with the 
man who is going to live in the building. For instance, we were responsible 
for putting up some four-storey tenements in a certain town, and as they 
were being occupied we found almost everybody wanted to be on the ground 
floor. We asked why and they said "I cannot lift my bicycle up the third 
floor, and also when I want to sleep outside I cannot." These considerations - 
the cycle and other possessions of the man, and his everyday way of life 
must play an overwhelming part. In such projects, where great sums in «.l 
are to be spent, I think the architect should always be invited to prepare 
the designs. 


3. Human Comfort 


S. P. Raju (Hyderabad) We have been trying to study design of village 
houses from the point of view of human comfort. As you all know, the 
kitchen is the most neglected factor in our villages. The kitchen smoke 
irritates the eyes, nose and lungs of the housewife, and naturally also 
irritates her temper and her tongue. And very little has been done to 
relieve her. In addition to that, there is a colossal waste of fuel on 
account of the unscientific design of the chulas (kitchen stoves) that 

we have been using for the last 500 years. Therefore, we have tried to 
evolve a simple smokeless chula, about which most of you have heard. We 
hoped by this to free the women of the Far East from smoke, soot, heat, 
waste, and fire risks. Another big problem in the village house is the 
absence of special arrangements for preservation of food, so we have tried 
to evolve, along scientific principles of cooling and evaporation, and 

from very simple materials, a sort of village refrigerator that can be 

made by the village potter; then there is scientific ventilation and a 
hygenic latrine. The model house that we have constructed has a space on 
one side for recreation, both for children and adults, and on the other side, 
space for animals and occupational crafts, and in the rear there is room for 
bath-house, compost pit and a ventilated pit latrine. 


Maxwell Fry (Chandigarh, India) The things which seem to evade so many 
people are human considerations translated into terms of design. I recently 
went through Kumassi on the Gold Coast, where houses are being built of many 
different designs, and, applying a human criticism to them, they failed not 
in techniques but in the quality of love which had gone into the design by 
the architects or engineers concerned. One group had verandahs in front 
about 3 feet wide and 3 feet 6 inches across. This was a mockery and the 
houses looked, as they were, inhuman, In another group the trouble was 

the mechanical way the houses had been laid out upon the ground. Whoever 
had done this had not been able to think of these people in any kind of 
loving way at all, but only of the technical problems. In conferences of 
this sort I think techniques are always overstressed, and yet the actual 
design, the liveability of the houses, and the liveability of the layout, 
are the really important things. 


We have tried in Chandigarh to lay out houses in such a way 
that the economy is not destroyed; that is to say that the drainage line 
is in the direction of the fall, and the water supply, electricity and so 
on are on strict lines of economy. But then you reach a point where you 
must break this in favour of humanity. You will find in Chandigarh that 
the lower paid workers are housed in groups of houses which make up into 
some kind of a place which they can call their own. It is a kind of village 
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group. It has a form and a shape. It is not just a piece of formless housing, 
such as is being done in so many parts of the world without - I can only repeat - 
sufficient love for the people who are going to live there, and without sufficient 
sense of the architectural side of the thing, which is not ’ only extremely import- 
ant but costs very much less than people often imagine. The extra cost of 

making this group of houses a self-contained unit, with walls around it and 
entrances to it, with a central courtyard, with brick-paved footpaths and all 
that, amounted to 0.9% of the whole cost of the buildings; and that is a 

very ’ small amount to pay for changing something from being merely housing into 

a home. I believe there is no formula that you can make for this: all you 

can do is to think as an architect about it. 


E. Weissmann (United Nations) An architect alone is not goint to make a good 
community. A method has been tried in some of the South American countries 
when there has been a conflict between the Government programmes and the best 
architectural opinion. We suggested that a group should get together: not 

only of the architects and government engineers but also social scientists 

and economists, and that the Government should run a competition for good 

homes and good communities within the economics of their national housing pro- 
gramme. 


Jane Drew (Chandigarh) One of the first things we had to decide was what 
we were going to make communal and what we were going to give privately, 
because the less a person has privately, the more they demand communally. In 
Chandigarh the well-to-do, with big house plots, do not require an open park 
space because they have a garden. The very poorest houses we have grouped a 
round open squares, because the open space is needed as part of their living 
area. In West Africa we provided a pleasure court for each group of low-cost 
houses and a compound - a utility court - for clothes washing and drying, etc. 
And the home was only an adjunct to these communal services. Communal spaces 
in a humid climate (like West Africa) have of course, to be bigger than in a 
dry climate, to get through ventilation, etc. But the whole point is for us 
not to consider housing by itself, but as part of a whole conception in which 
those facilities that cannot be provided privately are provided publically, 
but the two must be considered together and always formed into a unity. 


D. N. Dhar (Military Engineering Services,India) In low cost housing we should 
have one really good sized verandah near the kitchen, where the housewife can 
have all the comfort she needs, and the children can have space where they can 
play and they can laugh. This is much better than two tiny verandahs front 
and back, one in front for the guests, and the other for the family. How many 
guests has the person who is living in one or two rooms? Here in the east, 
the verandah is the soul of the house, and if care is not taken in designing 
its size and location, the housewife is greatly affected. The verandah has 

a number of duties and functions to perform: in the hot and humid areas it 

is the sleeping room if you have straw blinds. It also can eliminate internal 
circulation, if you have separate locks to the doors. 


R. B. Gupta (The Planning Commission, India) It is most important that the 
poorer people of India should have comfort. This does not only mean accomodation 
but also water, drainage, light. These are essential services that they must 
have, and even if the room accomodation is small, if the man has a verandah or 
a courtyard, that more than compensates for an additional room. During the 
greater part of the year the household uses the courtyard or the verandah. So 
far as the room is concerned, it is mainly needed for storage. It is true that 
for two or three months in the year one does want to sleep inside the room on 
account of the cold. But the main part of the year one wants as much air as 
one can get. I would like to stress the importance in low-cost housing of 
services, of the verandah and of the courtyard. 


4. One Or Two Rooms 


J. Tyrwhitt (Canada) When we are getting down to lowest costs, does the Seminar 
consider that, if it is only possible to provide two spaces, one should be a 
room and the other a verandah, or both should be rooms? 
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S. I. Kumar (Railway Board, India) We know that in the city if one room is 
built with a front and back verandah, very soon the front verandah will be 
covered with unauthorized walling and converted into some sort of a room. This 
is a kind of aided self-helf. One verandah of course, is very necessary be- 
cause most of the time of the people is spent out on the verandah in the open. 
In the summer nobody can sleep inside a room. But in the hot climates it is 
very essential that the doors and windows of rooms should be fairly airtight, 
because, when the hot wind starts, everybody likes to close the windows to 
prevent the hot air coming in. The same thing applies during the three months 
when it gets rather cold. Another thing: at one place we were asked to provide 
heuses for the railway with community taps - one tap for four houses. We had 
said there should be one tap in each house, one latrine and one wash room. 

They felt the community arrangement would be cheaper. What was the result? 

The taps were always broken or stolen and there was ten times more wastage 

of water. As soon as we provided a tap inside each house there wasino trouble, 
no stealing, no wastage. 


Maxwell Fry (Chandigarh) In arriving at the basis for the smallest type of 
Government house we built at Chandigarh, we had several meetings with groups 
of men, and with their wives (when these could be induced to come and see 
us). They said: "Give us two rooms, however small they are. With two rooms 
we can live well, with one room we can't live a decent life." This was a bit 
of a shock for us when we had to try to put up buildings for 3500 rupees. 


N. S. Gupchup (Military Engineering Services, India) It has been recommended 

by the Planning Commission that the total living area should be 220 square feet, 
consisting of two rooms. Accordingly we have provided quarters with two rooms, 

a kitchen 12 by 8 and a living room 12. x 10 totalling 220 square feet. In 
addition we have a 5 foot verandah and a courtyard 12 x 15 feet. This has not 

a compound wall but a hedge, which is cheaper to provide, and at the same time the 
greenery round about makes living in the house more healthy. 


Prof. J. P. Thysse (Indonesia) In Indonesia we tried to build houses with only 
one room, The span of the roof is not a problem there. Here, in India, you 
have to have a heavy roof so the economical span is perhaps only 10 feet. This 
is not so in humid in humid climates where you can use bamboo or timber roof 
trusses and span much more. Therefore, this one room was larger than your rooms 
here. But all of these houses - there are about 200 - have been subdivided by 
residents to make two or more rooms. Therefore, I think we should aim at 

least at two rooms, but of course, economy comes in and we always have to make 

a compromise between economic possibilities and social requirements. 


R. B. Gupta (The Planning Commission,India) Even with one room, a verandah 
and a courtyard, we find that the costs come to more than the people can pay. 
The rent can only cover half the cost of the house. 


G. A. Atkinson (United Kingdom) When dealing with the lowest income group one 
has to face the question of having a one-room box built by a housing authority 
or providing the conditions where the people themselves can build their houses 
by using even short life materials. My own views are that the latter is the 
better policy. , i 


E. Weissmann (United Nations) The housing standard is composed of the shelter 
standard and the community standard. Nothing prevents us from planning the 
community properly and putting up one-room houser, which can be later on ex- 
panded and become two-room houses with one, two or three verandahs if necessary. 
On the other hand, when we get the choice of an extremely durable house that 
can last 100 years, and a less durable house, we can compromise by giving 

more space and less durability for the time being, rather than a little space 
that cramps the people for all their lives in one durable small room. I have 
seen places where refugees have been housed, where planning standards have 

been completely thrown Overboard because of the emergency; and that has 

meant that the refugees now, when they have the mean: to add a room, have 

no space to do it. On the other hand, when the government comes to redevelop 
that bit of land, they will have to deal with hundreds of small owners. 


C. A. Doxiades (Greece) Let us assume that the minimum standard is a one- 
Toomed house, and that this room is supposed to be 80 square feet. Now I 
have not the money to build 80 square feet: I can only build 40. Why does 
not the Government allow me to build this 40 square feet so that I can move 
out of the crowded slum where I live into the fields? Standards only have 
any meaning for low-cost housing if the Government is going to undertake to 
build for me what I am unable to build for myself. Are you going to build 

a house for me? If you don't then I can only see the Government, which has 
legislated about standards, as my enemy, who does not allow me to use my own 
‘resources to build myself a better room than the one I am now living in, in 
the slum. 


E. Weissmann (United Nations) This goes even further. Since there are 
established standards which in many cases are beyond the economic potential 
of the country, you find yourself in a position where subsidies, again 
provided by law, are only used for housing middle class people, because 

the sort of housing the low income group can afford is substandard,and there- 
fore doesn't qualify for a subsidy. We should stress to governments the 
importance of bringing standards more into line with the economic conditions, 
and the need for financing a programme of housing for the lower income groups, 


Maxwell Fry (Chandigarh, India) In Africa, houses have been allowed to fall 
in ruins merely because the by-laws have insisted on the use of cement blocks, 
incombustible materials and rooms of a certain size for any house that is to 
be reconstructed. Therefore, the houses were never reconstructed, and are all 
in ruins, because the ideas of the administration was out of tune with the 
income of the people. 


C. A. Doxiades (Greece) Let us compare housing with food, in order to get 

a better understanding of this whole situation that we technicians have created 
_ with our standards. We need, we are told, 2500 calories a day, but there is 

} no by-law in the world which says that if we cannot buy them we are not allowed 
| to eat (laughter) and therefore, people do eat, even if not enough, and they 
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live and reproduce themselves. But how about houses and by-laws? We must be 
much more careful when we recommend to governments that set up standards, un- 
less we explain to these governments that they undertake an obligation to build 
houses of these standards for the people of the low income groups. Otherwise, 
just an imposition of standards does not have any meaning. Standards only 

have a meaning when governments have a housing policy. Otherwise, they are only 
a police measure that can rapidly be brought into disrepute. 


K. V. Apte (Bombay,India) This point of view may apply to rural houses, but 
not to urban housing. Suppose I cannot afford to buy clothes, I cannot demand 
the right to go about naked. Certainly, I must conform to some accepted 
minimum standard even though, certainly, our standard may not be quite like 
that of the West. I feel that certain minimum standards must be laid down 

for the cities, and that if someone can only afford to build a room of 40 
square feet, then he must go into the rural areas where such standards are 

not laid down. 


G. A. Atkinson (United Kingdom) Can we put it in this way? Governments must 
require people in urban areas to build a house which will not fall down and 

kill people walking past in the street, Governments at the same time must see 
that people who cannot afford to build to that standard either receive a sub- 
sidy to help them come up to it, or that there are facilities for them to live 
further out of town, where they can build houses which are not actually on 

the street and, as they will only be light, single story structures, if they do 
fall down, no-one is likely to be much hurt. At the same time, if the Government 
regulations force people out into the rural areas, they should see that the 
necessary transport to get people to their work is available. 


C. A. Doxiades (Greece) I agree with your point, but construction standards 
did not in fact, have anything to do with my remarks; one can always require 
certain standards of handicraft. I was speaking about regulations of the 

types of houses permitted. 


V.K. R. Menon (ILO) There are certain standards that we are used to accepting, 
Such as compulsory education. You have to send your child to school, even 
though you say 'I can't afford it' or 'By sending my child to school, I have 


nobody to work! He is earning and I need his money to live: I think it 
would be a great thing if there was some standard laid down, not with- 
standing the many difficulties there are in its phrasing. I have known 
Reports of many bodies, less influential than this, that have very greatly 
helped to form public opinion. Therefore, I don't think we should feel shy 
of suggesting a standard. 


E. Weissman (United Nations) We definitely do need standards. The question 
is how to turn these standards into an instrument of improvement and progress, 
rather than let them stay an instrument of stagnation or even regress, as 

Mr. Fry mentioned has been the case in Africa. Now the questions are (1) to 
bring the standards in accord with the potentialities of the country and the 
social requirements of the country or area in which you work: (2) that these 
standards should be flexible enough and reviewed from time to time both from 
the eConomic and the technical point of view, in order to adjust them to the 
new situation as it develops: we hope always upwards and never backward; 

(3) To establish within the legislation, not room dimensions or heights of 
ceilings, but guiding principles for housing standards: namely the insurance 
of structural safety, of hygiene and sanitation, of privacy, and may be other 
points that should come into consideration. And, if you keep these three points 
continously in mind, then your standard becomes an instrument of progress 
rather than a rigid framework which prevents you from developing further. 


K. Hadinoto (Indonesia) It is difficult to accept standards for low-cost 
housing because it is very difficult to plan a small house: it is more 
difficult to plan a small house than a bigger house. In the planning of 
low-cost houses we must look for the needs of the people who will live in 
them. These needs depend also upon the customs and traditions of the people. 
In my opinion we cannot lay down the law that there must be one or two rooms 
or an open verandah or not, because what is necessary for the people to get, 
is the sort of low cost house that they need. We propose to set up in the 
poorer areas only those standards that will give the people the health that 
they need. So we only insist on sanitation and a healthy environment for 
the houses. 


G. A. Atkinson (United Kingdom) Can we say that living area standards should 
be defined by a suitable floor area, based on the size of the families mostly 
to be housed, as this will give greater planning freedom than specifying the 
number of size of individual rooms or verandahs? 


R. B. Gupta (The Planning Commision, India) In India from 1947 to 1950 we 

fixed the standard of a two roomed house, but economic conditions not permitting 
a family to occupy one full house, we were allowed to place two families in 

the house. That was never popular, and created all sorts of difficulties. 


E. Weissmann (United Nations) Is it more acceptable to have one family in a 
one-roomed house or two families in a two-roomed house? If it is the first, 


then I think we should say that doubling up of families should be avoided under 
all circumstances. 


C. A. Doxiades (Greece) It is impossible for any economy to double the average 
income of a family in one generation. If we accept that, is it reasonable 
to put two families into one house now, expecting them to move into one apiece 


later on? When? In 50 years? But would this house even be still standing 
in 50 years? 
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v. K. R. Menon (I.L.0.) I may answer that question from my own experience. The 
Government has built beautiful two-room houses for coal miners in the collieries. 
Two-roomed houses of absolutely pucca construction. That was because in those 
areas land is cheap. I am sure that today the economy of this country does 
permit the erection of two-roomed houses for low paid workers in certain 
circumstances. For instance, in Jamshedpur, Tatas are building all two-roomed 
houses for their workers, so I do not think this is an ideal which we cannot 
reach. 


C. A. Doxiades (Greece) That is all right, but we are speaking of places where 
it is not possible to build two-room houses; and, where we can only afford to 
build one room, we cannot expect everyone will have doubled their income in 
a generation's time. Therefore why bring two families into a two-roomed house? 


J. Dutt (Patna, India) The rent of a two-roomed house is bound to be higher 
than a low-income group can afford. People who are now living two and three 
families in one room would be very, very happy to have one-room houses; even 
that is more than they can afford. Therefore, the Government of India after 
carrying out certain experiments has now come to the conclusion that two- 
roomed houses have been a failure. 


_ Maxwell Fry (Chandigarh) We also have rather a sad story, since Chandigarh 
represents the rosy dawn, because we have built two-roomed subsidised quarters 
for the peon class and now, recognising that the peon is a well paid gentleman 
in comparison with quite a number of people on the payroll of Government, we 
are building a 2000 rupee house; and even this house we are being pressed to 
make into a "duplex" - to house two families. That is an indication that here, 
as I think nearly everywhere, the housing authorities are housing for a couple 
of classes above the one they believe themselves to be aiming at. I am afraid 
it is true that if we really mean to house on the wide front, there must be a 
standard below the two-roomed house. If we try to hitch it up we only get 
over-crowding. 


J. Tyrwhitt (Canada) I know that the two-roomed minimum is in fact too high, 
but I think we should say that the one-roomed house must be accompanied by 
some enclosed open space. Whether this is a verandah or a balcony (if the 
dwelling is not on the ground floor) or an enclosed yard, it must have some 
open space that belongs to it. 


Deva Raj (Kanpur, India) In Kanpur we are building some houses for industrial 
labour under the present Government subsidy. These are single room dwellings, 
two-storeys high. They have 8 rooms below, with a courtyard behind, and, on 
the upper storey, four units alternating with a terrace, thereby giving them 
private open spaces. This has been very successful and has been done within 
the minimum cost laid down under the Government scheme. 


Maxwell Fry (Chandigarh, India) I was once inspecting some two-roomed Government 
dwellings in Venezuela surrounded by little children, and I asked the housewife 
"How many are you in this house?" she said "Eight". I said "What do you do?" 
She said "Hammocks", There were little hooks on the walls and hammocks were 
stretched across. In the hot-wet regions, where you have a great deal of 
possible floor infestation, etc., a hammock is an extremely good idea. 


URBAN LAND POLICIES 


Charles Abrams: (U.S.A.)(extract) When you examine the various conditions 
of countries and the conditions of land tenure, you find them classified 


something like this: 


1) The countries in which the land is held by a 
great many people in the cities. 


2) The countries where land is concentrated, as in 
South America, 


3) The countries where it is mixed and in a process 
of transition as in Great Britain and, to some 
extent, in India. 


And in trying to arrive at public policy, at the methods of public 
controls, you are naturally forced to: find out who are the masses who are 
opposing these increased controls, who are the voters, what are the 
conflicting forces between the rights of the many against the few, or the 
few against the many, in relation to land and these expansions of controls. 
When you come to the matters of controls, you find this: that every country 
in the world has three ways of dealing with land, and it does not matter 
whether it is a totalitarian country or whether it is a democratic country, 
although the words totalitarian and democratic are used almost inter- 
changeably to-day. 


You have first the police power, which is the power to legislate for 
| the health and welfare of the people. 


Then the second power which you use in regard to land - and this 
applies to any country in the world - is the tax power. Under the tax 

power, you can regulate land itself by taxing it in certain ways and also 
by giving tax exemption in certain ways and also by spending the proceeds 
: better and using them for proper development. 


The third method is what is called expropriation and it has three 
¥ other names used in the various countries, compulsory purchase, eminent 
domain and condemnation. 


Now this third method is the right of every Government and it has 
existed for hundreds of years, though some of the newly developed countries 
and some of the older countries that are experiencing political changes, 
have not yet become conscious of it. The expropriation power is the 
inherent power of Government; it is not an undemocratic power. That 

belief exists in certain countries in this region, some of which emphasize 
the difficulty of exercising expropriation practices because of the 
opposition of people to it. But you cannot run a Government without 
empowering it to take land for public uses. And the meaning of public use 
changes from time to time. We accept it for schools; we accept it for 
roads; but we are now getting to the point in most countries of the world 
where we are accepting it for housing as well. 


There are many questions involved in expropriation. There are 
questions whether the law courts will stand for certain drastic exercises 
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of this power under which owners of land do not get their full compen- 
sation, or get compensation fixed on the basis of 1947 instead of 

1955. There are questions of valuing, which become very difficult. 

There are questions of time, as to how to increase the pace of the process. 
For instance, in one country of the world, you might have acquisition 
taking place immediately, with the owner relegated to sue for damages 
against the city or against the country. Inother countries it takes as 
long as five or six years before they finally acquire the property. 


When we talk about the police power, we have various devices which 
control the use of land, the abuse of land, the misuse of land, the 
non-use of land (that is to bring land into use that is not being used) 
and the re-use of land (that is land already being used, re-used for 
other purposes: such as slum clearance). 


Now within the framework of these similarities of symptoms; within 
the framework of these general powers which all countries possess, and 
‘within the framework of the political and economic situations indigenous 
to each country, we come to analyse these specific problems; and we 
shall try as far as possible to relate each question under these three 
powers and to see whether these powers employed in various countries of the 
world are applicable to your country in face of the land distribution, the 
political complexion, the public relations that are employed to ease the 
way for some of these practices, and the distribution of land ownership 
and other factors which make the application of some twenty-two or twenty- 
four remedies which are employed throughout the world, practical in your 
specific country. 


Stes 


COMPULSORY LAND ACQUISITION 


Charles Abrams: On the question of public purpose, I would like to 
say that it is not a static term. It changes with the conditions. There 
are times when housing is not considered a public purpose, but it is 
generally accepted that housing for low income families is now a public 
purpose. It is generally accepted also that development for roads and 
schools and other public uses is a public purpose. And there is a trend 
in the world now to say that anything which is for public benefit is a 
public purpose. In situations where you take land from one owner to be 
handed over to another owner, the question arises, is that a public purpose? 
In 1936 it was stated, in a number of articles, that the one common ethic 
that was accepted was that Government might not take land from one private 
owner to be handed over to another private owner. That was not a public 
use. However, with the expansion of the housing emergency, there is a 
tendency now to take property from owners who do not use it or do not use 
it properly and then hand it over to industry, as is done in India, and 
even in some cases to private development. Now, in Puerto Rico for 
example, land of the Eastern Sugar Associates was taken and the public use 
which was prescribed was the distribution of land to squatters: the 
distribution of concentrated land into small holdings, so that de-concentration 
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of ownership into the hands of broad-based groups is now considered in 
Puerto Rico, and in the Supreme Court of the United States, to be a 
public use. Now where are you going to draw the line between what is a 
public use and what is a private use? I would say that if the use is 

solely taking away from a private owner to give it to another, that is not 

a public use. But if the handing over to another private owner is incid- 
ental to another public use, then the incidental turn-over to another 
private owner is not the main purpose; the main public use is. Distribution 
of land into other hands for slum clearance or urban development or civic 
improvement or employment, as in the case of turning it over to industries, 
is all a public use. But I would caution you, there is no general rule. 
What is public use in one country, may not be public use in another, 

because the emergency of a particular country may be more stringent than in 
another. The background of a particular country may be different in one 
case than in another. So that what is a public use is a flexible term 
determined if possible by the courts rather than by the Government. 


This the first point; the second is the emphasis upon payment of just 
compensation in all cases; No. 3, installing fair procedures; No. 4, an 
impartial valuer or courts to check them; No. 5, the existence of a main 
public use which is the dominating purpose for the acquisition of land 
rather than the existence per se of an effort to deprive one owner of — 
property in order to hand it over to another. I think if we could set these 
criteria in a general form and if we can also set up an impartial frame- 
work within which the question of public use can be determined, we can 
arrive at a broad ethical denominator. 


RESERVE LANDS 


Charles Abrams: I will give a summation of the experiences in other 
parts of the world on the question of reserve land. Land reserves are a 
common thing in Scandinavia and in other parts of the world. In Stockholm 
for example, all vacant land in areas already developed is owned by the 
Stockholm municipality. In other words, there is no vacant land that is not 
owned by the Stockholm authority. This is the most extreme instance. The 
reports from Scandinavia say that the ownership of this land has limited 
speculation and has helped to bring down hcusing costs. The city owns about 
47,000 acres, of which 10,000 acres are within the city limits. The 
pheripheral land is let out for agricultural purposes until it is required 
for development. As a result the city is able to make a regional Master 
Plan which encompasses those areas, as well as local neighbourhood plans 
delineating residential buildings, shopping centres, etc. Then Municipal- 
ities also have the right to lease the land rather than sell it to private 
developers. The ground-rent amounts to about 6-8% of the annual rental 
of typical land, and land leases are written for sixty years. 


Land reserves are also owned in Finland and Denmark. In Copenhagen 
it works out very well and has been responsible for low prices of land, 
because when there is speculation the city offers its land at a low price, 
and where land is being freely offered for sale it withdraws. In other 


words it acts as a kind of safety valve. Britain also has the power of 
acquiring reserve lands. In Soviet Russia, which owns all the land, they 
have a law under which they allocate land for use in perpetuity and the 
dwellings that are constructed on the plots then become the personal 
property of the builders. In other words, while the Government tech- 
nically owns the land, I think what is being developed in Soviet Russia 
is a form of private property. A use in perpetuity can hardly be 
distinguished from title and fee. 


In the Netherlands, where land is very limited and they are reclaiming 
the land from the sea at great cost and effort, land acquisition programmes 
have existed for more than 50 years. They are linked to these objectives: 
One is that land should always be available for urban expansion. The 
other that cities guide development and anticipate advance requirements 
for schools and public facilities and that increase in land value shall 
accrue to the community. This is the purpose of the land acquisition 
programme, and almost every city over 20,000 population has an enormous 
‘amount of acres of land. 


I think that better ownership of land can be induced by better 
planning but I think we must also realize that in certain countries public 
land acquisition may be dictated by the fact that compulsory purchase is 
very difficult. In other words,.here is one of the dangers of copying the 
policy from another country without knowing what are the dominating motives 
which control that policy. I notice for example in Israel, because they 
do not want to condemn land of private owners, because compulsory purchase 
might be viewed as undemocratic, land development has. taken place on public 
owned land though this might not be the best land on which to develop. 

So that I think we can draw certain conclusions: One that public purchase 
of land may be a good policy--but that it has difficulties, namely the 
availability of money with which to purchase the land. Two, the discourage- 
ment of private enterprises, which might have taken place on the land if 
left in private ownership. Three, the danger of political pressures that 
are exerted on the public land holder. Four, the possibility of squatting 
which more easily takes place on public owned land, Five, that while the 
acquisition of public reserves may be a constructive policy, it may also 

be conditioned by the favourable or unfavourable compulsory purchase powers 
of the Government. It is one tool in the planning process. It is not 
under all circumstances the recommended tool, though under certain circum- 
stances it may be a very useful one. 


VALUATION AND COMPENSATION 


Charles Abrams: The problem of arriving at compensation differs in 
various countries and I would say that these are the general forms. First 
compensation is decided by the courts themselves so that you do not have 
to decide the value and then have the court review it, but you have the 
courts themselves deciding the valuation. The second form is to arrive at 
a valuation with a judge and jury. The evidence of value is put before 
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twelve men, and these twelve men decide the value. They are not experts 
put they listen to the experts and the value is then arrived at. A third 
method, which is used in this area and in England, is valuation by a 
Government official after which it goes to the courts which review the 
award and, as we have heard, are prone to increase it. A fourth method 

is valuation by commissioners. That is, the courts appoint commissioners - 
there may be three - who value the land and listen to appraisals. They 
are experienced in evaluating and they will agree among themselves as to 
what the value is. That valuation may be then reviewed by the court but 
the court generally does not disturb the value of the commissioners unless 
the evidence on which they base their award was irrelevant or incompetent. 


Which method is best again depends on local situations, on the attitude 
of the courts, and on the development of techniques in a particular country. 
It is very difficult for a court to value a property because very often a 
court is not experienced in the valuation of property, expecially when it has 
to value a great deal of property all at once, and you find that the owner 
comes in with one appraiser who says it is worth lakhs of rupees and the 
Government appraiser says it is only worth a few hundred rupees, and the 
court, bewildered and confused, effects a compromise somewhere in between. 
When you go to a jury it is proven unsatisfactorily in most cases because 
juries are inclined to give an owner a large amount of money and are not in a 
position to judge values simply on the basis of two contradictory appraisals. 


I think there are several proposals which I might throw out for 
discussion. One of them is this. That laws of waluation should contain not 
one but several methods of arriving at valuation determinable by public 
authority. In other words, if you had alternative measures of arriving at 
the compensation, then if one form of arriving at the compensation turns out 
to be too costly, you could use the other. If you have the choice, that also 
leaves to the municipal body this advantage. First they chose the method 
which arrives at a fairer valuation or a lower valuation and,if the valuers 
do not give a reasonable valuation, then you have the power to take them to 
the courts and do the owners out of the jurisdiction and out of the fee. Now 
of course, I am not mentioning this as a way of depriving the owners of fair 
compensation, but only as giving you two alternative procedures which will 
enable you to arrive at fair compensation in the event that one does not 
prove satisfactory, because it is impossible for that particular tribunal to 
judge properly. This custom is adopted in the USA, where a purchasing 
authority may resort to two methods of valuation. They may apply to the 
court for appointment of three commissioners. The court then appoints three 
commissioners. Or the purchasing authority may go directly to court and ask 
the court to evaluate the property. Right of appeal exists. The appointing 
authority must confirm the commissioner's award. The court is not apt to 
disturb their own commissioner's award because the court had confidence in the 
commissioners they appointed. One of the difficulties of the proceedings 
where you have the Government appraiser arrive at a valuation is that the 
valuer is a man with an interest and the court senses that he is a man with an 
interest. A Government official is not apt to give a fair valuation to an 
owner even though the law empowers him to do so. When he works for a 
Government agency, he is going to try to get the property at the lowest 
possible rate. The court knows that. So that the Court raises the valuation 


because it has no faith in the valuer's award. But suppose the valuers 

are appointed by the court itself, it then has faith in these valuers and 

is not apt to disturb the award. So that you should consider having a law 
passed, which would be constitutional I think, giving you two alternative 
methods. It remains with the court to do this because it is the courts 

that appoint the commissioners. It centralizes responsibility and authority 
in what is the ultimate jurisdiction. 


D.N. Dhar (Military Engineering Services): What about arbitration. An 
arbitrator is a person in whose judgment both parties must agree in advance. 


Chairman: There is a procedure in Netherlands where both parties agree in 
writing to have a compensation determined by one or more experts appointed 
by the court at the request of the party. 


D.N. Dhar: Does the arbitration have the sanction of the court? 


Chairman Yes. The experts then consult with each other and produce a report 

to which objections may be filed. Thereafter a final valuation is made. If the 
parties do not agree on the compensation, the court then appoints the same 
experts and the finding is then made binding on the parties. In other words, 
the experts first try to arrive at a consent award and then if they cannot 
agree, then they make the award binding. é 


The Netherlands people who have mentioned this say that the chances of 
arriving at an amicable settlement between the parties is good and the costs 
of arriving at the valuation is reasonable. A great deal of land has been 
acquired in this way and court intervention has been found essential only 
in a very few cases. But nevertheless it seems to take two or three years 
to complete this expropriation proceedings and this is one of the objections 
to the plan, but an improvement in this procedure is now being sought in the 
Netherlands. 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


NAWAB ZAIN YAR JUNG (Hyderabad, India): In Hyderabad we had industrial areas 
near the centre of the city. This had a bad influence on the city, so now we 
have established a new area about 8 miles from the city and all the future 
industrial development is going there and their worker's housing is also going 
to be developed there - away from the congested areas of the city. 


Chairman Charles Abrams How many workers are employed? 


Zain Yar Jung I think there are about 3-5,000 workers there now and most of 
them are from the villages. 


Chairman Charles Abrams How do you get the industries located within travelling 
distance of the villages? 


Zain Yar Jung Areas that have been allotted to industries are on the main 
railway line. They have got a station there and bus service also run. 
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Chairman Charles Abrams When you say land is allotted, what do you mean? 


zain Yar Jung The industries get the land on an acreage basis from the Revenue 
Department and the land is acquired on really very cheap terms. 


C.R. Desai (Bombay) Since when have these industries been located there? 


Zain Yar Jung The site has been in operation for the last eight years and 
the industries have come there for the sake of power and water and transport. 
You see they have a main railway line there and power is supplied to them 

from the main power station, and the water supply from the water department, 
These facilities are provided so that is why the industries come there. 


Chairman Charles Abrams What you are suggesting is this: that a migration 
from the rural areas to the city complicates the housing problem in the city. 
It is caused largely by the location of industries in the city and the 
compulsion of the villagers to leave their villages and live near their place 
of work. Therefore, you think that if industries can be encouraged to locate 
- within a reasonable distance of the city, the housing problem would not 
become so complicated, as the villagers would then continue to live in their 
villages. This is a very important point ond one that has always troubled 
me, because what we are facing is this. An individual who makes a decision 
to leave his village in order to live in the city involves the Government or 
the city with a capital expenditure - maybe Rs. 3,000 or more. In face of a 
mass migration by the villagers, either because the land is unable to yield 
enough to support the population or because the opportunities in the city 
are more attractive, we are finding an intense concentration in the cities 
and the need for immense capital outlay. What you are suggesting is that 
the Government through inducements and through master planning, could ease 
a considerable part of the housing shortage, provided the government paid 
more attention to the location of industry within distance of villagers' 
travel, rather than concentrate industry within the city. 


G.A. Atkinson (United Kingdom) In Malaya, I persuaded the Government to make 
the area near where squatters are to be re-settled into an industrial area by 
developing industries there. It is an ideal site for that. One of the problems 
was to get enough experience in the development of industrial sites in 

relation to the whole community to assess the amount one should get back 

from the industrialists who came there as incremental value from the whole 
development. The English trading estate experience is rather a different 

case and I wonder if there is any guide to fixing the terms on which an 
industrialist should take over a prepared industrial area. 


Chairman Charles Abrams It can be done in a number of ways. One is by 
industrial zoning, i.e.,simply take the bull by the horns and have drastic 

Tules saying that industry cannot settle except in areas designated by 
Government. That is the United Kingdom policy. There are all sorts of 
safeguards, providing for review if an industry wants to settle in a certain 
area and ¢laims that Government is unreasonable. Another way is to use 
inducements to guide industry towards certain areas and as a condition for 

that giving them subsidies or land of various sorts. England uses both methods. 
They give both inducements and also they prevent industry from settling in 

areas where they feel it should not settle, and they try to guide industrial 
settlement into the depressed areas, where there are workers who need 


employment. I do not know what kind of general statement can be made on 

this. To restrict industry from settling where it wishes is of course a 
limitation on private rights and wherever you effect a limitation you also 
simultaneously may deter the industry from making an investment at all. So 

a balance between public control and private incentive must be reached. If the 
zoning is too drastic the industry will not make any investment in the area 

at all. I myself feel that if industry could be induced to settle, not in 

a city like Delhi but somewhere five or six miles out, a great deal of 

labour could be got from the villages. I may be wrong. I have not made a 
survey of the amount of labour that exists there. 


C.R. Desai (Bombay) From the surrounding villages you will not have many men 
to serve. Only one industry can be put. You cannot locate many industries. 


The scope is limited. 


Chairman Charles Abrams I am not speaking of establishing industries 
within the villages. The handcraft industries are another subject. The 
Government is now making a census of land holdings. Assuming that this 
‘census reveals concentrations of populations in cectain areas, would it not 
be possible then to do industrial location planning, based upon the location 
of large aggregations of labour from the villages that will not cause the 
immigration into the city? 5 


C.R. Desai (Bombay) It has been done at Bombay, where they wanted to locate 
the industrial zone about thirty miles from the Bombay city. We provided 
water supply power supply, etc. but still very few industries have shifted 
to that place or established there, even though since 1925 that site has 
been developed for that purpose. 


E. Weissman (United Nations) In Columbia, they are building up a steel 
plant and they are bringing the necessary equipment from a distance of 
fifteen to thirty miles. But the plant itself, is so located that most 
of the labour recruited are able to continue living in the surrounding 
villages. They have now a labour force of 3,000. They have built very 
little housing for the workers. But they have instituted a very good 

transport system to bring the men to work and take them back home. 


Rafael Pico (Puerto Rico) In Puerto Rico in order to arrest the trend to 
the big cities, we are trying to induce the factory operators to move to 
small towns. In addition to tax exemption they get two additional 
inducements. One is that the rent that they will pay for a Government 
built factory will be much less in smaller towns than it will be in the 
bigger. For example, a factory owner who rents a building from the Industrial 
Development Company, our Public Corporation in charge of that programme, 

has to pay 70 cents per sq. ft. in bigger towns, while he pays only 40 

cents in small towns having a population of 5,000 or so. In addition, the 
factory operator can use the building free of rent for one year. 


Chairman Charles Abrams I would like some comment in view of the fact 
that industries have not settled in Faridabad. Could anybody here en- 
lighten me on that point. 


C.B. Patel (Ministry of Works, India) In casual talk with the people who 
are concerned with Faridabad, it seems that the population which lives there 
is amenable only to certain industries. It is essentially a refugee town. 
Various types of people are there and most have never done any factory work 
and are not good as potential labour for most modern industries. 


Chairman Charles Abrams Would you say that the experience at Faridabad 
shows that new towns should not be built in areas that have not sufficient 
industries within travelling distance? 


C.B. Patel (Ministry of Works, India) I think there is one factor in India 
particularly that is difficult. A man who is a goldsmith for example will 
not take any other type of work except goldsmith. He will hardly ever change. 


K. Hadinoto (Indonesia) In Indonesia before the war many of the industries 
were in rural areas but as a consequence of the war and postwar conditions 
they came to the cities because of want of safety in the rural area. After 
safety has been assured, we hope they will go back again to their former 
places, the cheap labour in the rural areas being an inducement. 


Chairman Charles Abrams Since the New Towns Programme was started in England, 
it has influenced developments in India as in other parts of the world. One 
authority has criticized them on the grounds that the relationship of industry 
to a town of such a size has never really been thoroughly studied. Another 
point that has been raised is the interdependence of new towns and old towns. 
Generally new towns may not prove as well able to support the upkeep of certain 
facilities as are the large cities which provide larger tax resources. 


There is a tendency in India to adopt British planning procedurew without 
examining some of more criticisable phases of their programme. Also there 
is a tendency in some countries to adopt programmes fostered by certain 
writers of books who take a highly personalised position about new towns. 
I therefore think that, while taking into consideration the experiences of 
other countries and the methods they adopt, we should be careful to see 
whether they fit the particular circumstances of our countries instead of 
simply swallowing them whole. 


J. Tyrwhitt (Canada) We have seen that the main difficulty in the establishment 
of new towns is the attraction of industry to them in sufficient quantity at 

an early stage. It is much easier to attract industry to a place where 

there is already a certain amount of population. 


Studies in the west have shown that small towns there of a population of 
15-20,000 can fairly readily be expanded to some 60-70,000 without great 
dislocation. The figures may be rather different here, but the principle is 
that it is both easier and generally more efficient to set up new centres of 
industry and population in places that already have a well-established nucleus. 


Chairman Charles Abrams Have you any comments on new Towns, Professor Adams? 


Prof. F. Adams (USA) No, but I would like to say something else which is not 
irrelevant. While we all agree that conditions in different countries are 
different and that the same regulations cannot apply, there is some value in the 
experience of some of the countries that have worked with planning regulations 
for a considerable period of years. 


36. 


Rafael Pico In Puerto Rico it was the government that started building all 

the industries and we found out that we did not have enough money nor personnel 
with enough know-how and connections with the markets for all the industrial 
development we needed. So, we started to attract private investment in 
industry and while it took about eight years for the Government to build 

five or six factories, in the last four years we have stimulated the establish- 
ment of 250 industries by giving them packing centres; by the Government 
building factories to be rented, to private entrepreneurs, and in general by 
helping them and trying to have a climate favourable to industrialization, 

and it has worked. At the same time, we have social laws, minimum wage laws, 
laws for the protection of labour. We have income tax law, but of course for 
new industries we waive it for certain periods. 


PLANNING BOARDS 


Charles Abrams (USA): There probably is no subject on which there is more 
dispute than the function of a planning agency. One of the distinctions that 

I think has to be made is the distinction between its functions in a large 
country and in a small country. For instance I can conceive that in a large 
country a planning agency will be concerned mainly with economic planning rather 
than with local zoning ordinances. Whereas in a country that is only the size 
of one of the city states of India, you might have the planning agency mainly 
concerned with zoning ordinances. The second point is that in a large country 
the question of administrative coordination may require the linkage of the 
planning agency to a cabinet post rather than have it an agency which is func- 
tioning completely loosely. Thirdly in a large country the central planning 
agency might operate through a number of local agencies, conditioning central 
aid upon conformity by local planning board with the government's overall plan. 
Finally a planning agency in a large country might be concerned predominately 
with such questions as industrial settlement, which in turn controls so many 
other local problems closely bound up with local housing and planning. Whereas 
in a small country you would have the small local planning agency operating 
only within the larger economic plan as set by the Central Government. The 
local planning agency might well be set within a public works agency. And, 
finally, a local planning agency might be very much concerned with such problems 
as industrial settlement within a city plan or within a regional plan, if there 
is a regional agency, and be concerned with zoning operations. In other words, 
I think that the conception must make a distinction between a small country 

and a large country, because planning itself is highly complex administrative 
problem which demands decentralization of functions. 


In conclusion I will give you some of the experience of certain cities 
of South America in providing land for public facilities. In Mexico City 
15% of subdivided property must be given for parks; in Bogota, Columbia, as 
much as 35% of the land has until recently been given to the city for streets, 
avenues and other public facilities. Such regulations account for the open 
green areas in some of the residential districts. In Montevideo the city 
draws the subdivision plan and may require as much as a third of the area 
for parks. 
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GENERAL 


|. Centros regionales de vivienda en Asia y el 
lejano Oriente. (In Vivienda & 
planeamiento, July- Aug, 1955, no. 18,p.9.) 


This news note states that the Committee of 
Commerce and Industry of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for the Far East has had, since 
1952, a group working on housing and materials of 
construction and that this group now has recom- 
mended the establishment of centers for technical 
studies on housing. 


It is pointed out that in many regions certain 
scarce materials are used, thereby adding to con- 
struction costs, whereas there should be introduced 
local materials easy to manufacture and transport. 
This procedure would reduce construction cost and 
stimulate manufacture. 


Such a program naturally presupposes a study 
and investigation of local conditions and methods 
of work. 


Since there is pressing need in the Far East 
for new housing, and since varying conditions exist 
there, there is suggested the establishment of 
two study centers: one for the investigating of 
the areas of humid climate - this to be established 
at Bandung, Indonesia; and one for the study of the 
hot dry climate of India. The exact locale of this 
Indian Center is not mentioned. 


Nuevo Departamento de Arquitectura Tropical en 
Londres. (In Vivienda & planeamiento, 
July - Aug. 1955, no. 18, p. 10. 


The Architectural Association of London has 
established, under the direction of E. Maxwell 
Fry, a Department of Tropical Arctutecture. The 
new department started its first course of six 
months in Oct. 1954, with 29 students, many 
from tropical countries all over the world. 

The course is intensive. Based on the supposi- 
tion that every student is already sufficiently 
familiar with design and construction, major 
emphasis is on those aspects of architecture 
which present problems based on the special 
underlying conditions of the Tropics. Its 
principal object is to give the student a broad 
understanding of the effect of climate and of 
social and economic factors in the solution 

of problems of design. 


This brief note ends with the address: The 
School of Architecture, The Architectural 
Association, 34-36 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1I. 


_ Ginsburg, Leslie B. Regional planning: a 
note on the International Conference 
on Regional Planning and Development. 
(In Town planning review, Jan. 1956, 

vol. 26:4, p. 238 - 241.) 


This Conference was held in London in 
Sept. 1955. Its program was built around 
four major planning projects: The Tennessee 
Valley project, U.S.A.; the Indian project 
for improving Villages; the Volta River 
project in West Africa; and the plan for the 
Ivrea sub-region in Italy. The second and 
the third of these projects fall within 
the tropical area but, unfortunately, the 
papers as reviewed here are not directly 
concerned with housing. Mr. T. Swami Nathan 
of the Indian High Commission in the United 


Kingdom ipa the Indian Village develop- 
ment project. 


h aker introduced his_paper b 
reminding -he Con erence that 67° per cent 


of the world's population live in under- 
developed countries where only 15 per cent 

of the world's wealth is produced. In North 
America, 7 per cent of the world's population 
produce 40 per cent of the world's wealth. 
Such figures help to put the Indian programme 
into proper relation with other development 
schemes. 


Community development began in 1952, with 
the aim of transforming the life of village 
India, through the mutual self-help of the 
villagers. At present the projects cover 16 
million people in over 25,000 villages, and by 
1961 it is expected that four-fifths of rural 
India will be included. 


The basis of the scheme is the Mandi Unit, 
whereby several villages are grouped around 
acentral 'key' village, containing various 
facilities, including a market, a clinic and 
veterinary services. Near the centre of a 
group of Mandi Units a settlement will be 
developed into a small industrial town, so 
that relationships may be established between 
industry and agriculture at local level. As 
with T.V.A., the approach is a decentralised 
one, working through existing institutions. 
In this case the village council is the local 
body whose efforts are being helped in order 
to encourage the villagers to improve their 
Sanitation and housing, build roads and learn 
amore scientific agriculture. Technical 
advice and encouragement to the village comes 
from a government official known as the 
"village level worker,' who obtains what 
outside assistance he can in the way of 
expert help. He also tries to obtain other 
assistance in finance and materials, within 
the general programme of the Mandi Unit. 

The ‘village level worker' is not necessarily 
&@ technician, and hardly ever a professional 
person. His is a crucial appointment in the 
Whole scheme and there is obvious difficulty 
in recruiting the right type of man. On him 
will depend to a large extent the attitude 

of the villagers towards the scheme, whose 
Successful outcome depends in turn on the 
ability of the villagers to change their 


outlook and habits. Small funds and adminis- 
trative difficulties are the two chief dangers 


It was pointed out in the discussions that 
the use of local institutions was not always 
possible, and in areas like parts of Africa, 
with a shifting cultivation and scattered 
settlement pattern, other means of creating 
local self-help would have to be used. 


The review of Mr. J. G. Liverman's paper 
on the Volta River project is concerned with 
over-all regional planning considerations and 
makes no mention of housing plans. 


